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in these days. In the second chapter, on the destruction of the ancient 
dialects, the change into the Kotvi/ is shown to have been a continuous 
process, regular in course, and corresponding to a natural develop- 
ment of the living language. The third chapter treats of the remnants 
of the ancient dialects in the Kotvi/. The question is : Did dialectical 
forms enter the Kotvi/ and continue in use after the complete extinc- 
tion of the old dialects? The answer to this question is found, first, 
by a study of the old texts, and, secondly, by a search of modern 
Greek and its dialects for such remnants, since, if they are found here, 
they can only have come from the Kotvi/, in which then they must 
have existed. The outcome of this study is the fact that the number 
of dialectical forms is very small. 

The fourth chapter, on the influence of non-Greek peoples on the 
development of the Hellenistic language, is a delight as well as a 
revelation to one who has been brought up on the old grammars of 
New Testament Greek. Simcox calls the language of the New Testa- 
ment "half-Hebraized Greek;" Thumb says that "one is entitled to 
remain very skeptical in regard to the admission of Hebraisms ; " that 
" in the Bible there is found an un-Hellenic style and manner of thought, 
but that in general the lexicon and grammar are Greek." The fifth 
chapter treats of dialectical differentiation of the Kotvi/, and the posi- 
tion of biblical Greek. Here we learn that, as is to be expected in a 
language spoken in regions so widely separated, there are dialectical 
differences in the Kotvi/, but that it is incorrect to speak of an "Alex- 
andrian dialect" apart from the "Egyptian," or to say that the Bible 
represents a "Jewish Greek." The sixth chapter, on the source and 
nature of the Kotvi/, is especially illuminating, giving one a wide view 
of the development of the Greek language up to the present. In fact, 
the book will be hailed with delight by all those who wish to be deliv- 
ered from the bonds of a pedantic classicism. 

Hamilton Ford Allen. 
The University of Chicago. 

ElNLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von ADOLF JOLICHER. 

Dritte u. vierte Auflage. Tubingen: Mohr, 1901. Pp. 
xvi + 504. M. 8. 

Julicher's well-known book has grown from four hundred pages 
in the first and second editions to five hundred in the third and fourth. 
Part of this increase was inevitable, being made up of references to the 
steadily growing body of literature. But much the larger part is in 
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the text. It does not need to be said that a larger statement of Julicher's 
views was worth while. Yet one questions whether the increased size 
of the book can justify itself before Julicher's own purpose as expressed 
in the preface : he does not intend, he says, to write an Introduction, 
only an introduction to an Introduction like Holtzmann's. A hand- 
book should be severely jealous of its own length. 

Jiilicher defines introduction to the New Testament as " Geschichte 
seiner Entstehung" (p. 4). He is to be heartily commended for 
rigidly adhering to his definition and excluding all matter that does 
not bear directly upon the subject as he conceives it. But does the 
definition, strictly taken, permit him to include within his subject the 
history of the New Testament text ? He argues the question at some 
length (p. 5), as if there might be reasonable doubt on this point. And 
we are forced to ask a scholar, who shuts out of introduction such 
material as " ein Eingehen auf die Verbreitung des Neuen Testaments 
unter den Volkern, seine Ausniitzung in der Kirche, seine Auslegung 
seitens der theologischen Wissenschaft " (p. 2), on what grounds he 
takes in such matter as " Schreibmaterial " (p. 453), "das Format der 
Pergamenthandschrift " (p. 461), "Gelehrter Apparat" (pp. 465-9). 
Moreover, taking introduction as Jiilicher defines it, what contribution 
is made by the history of the Textus Receptus ? Nearly all the material 
in his section on the text is part of the history of the New Testament 
in the church, and has nothing to do with the origin of the New Testa- 
ment. This is not to say that Julicher's definition is incorrect. But, 
granting its correctness, should not the history of the text be excluded 
from introduction strictly conceived ? Once in a while the study of 
the text of a given book may bear upon its origin, e. g., Blass' theory 
regarding the text of Acts. But the bulk of the material that goes into 
the history of the text has no bearing whatever upon the questions 
essential to introduction. Would not the discipline gain in precision, 
if this material were excluded ? 

The positions taken in the first and second editions are not materi- 
ally changed in the third and fourth. In the earlier editions Matthew 
was assigned to the reign of Domitian (p. 192). Here it is shut out of 
the first century altogether (p. 242). In the earlier editions the unlike- 
ness between the Apocalypse and the fourth gospel was exclusively 
emphasized ; Jiilicher now emphasizes the resemblances also (pp. 
220-21). It is possible that in a future edition he may recognize the 
improbability of the position taken on p. 221 : " Die Voraussetzung, 
dass Evangelium, Briefe des Johannes und Apokalypse auf dem gleichen 
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Boden gewachsen sind, in einer Kirche, in der sich damals eine eigen- 
artig£ religiose Sprache und Anschauungswelt unbeschadet sonstiger 
Freiheiten durchgesetzt hatte." Surely the likelihood of the "church" 
reaching an interpretation and view so distinct from the synoptical 
view at a date anywhere near the year ioo is exceedingly slight. Far 
more likely is it that the Johannine literature was the output of a school. 
And that position once taken, Jiilicher's assessment of the fourth 
gospel as a free literary creation (p. 335) must undergo a discount. 

It is a pity that so good a book should be disfigured by an occasional 
touch of German academic manners. Thus Blass is satirically referred 
to as " der Philologe." It would seem that biblical scholars may take 

lessons in manners from amateur athletes. 

Henry S. Nash. 
Cambridge Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Expositor's Greek Testament. Edited by W. Robert- 
son Nicoll. Complete in 5 vols. Vol. II. London : Hod- 
der & Stoughton; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 
953. $7.50.' 

This volume embraces the Acts, expounded by Professor R. J. 
Knowling, of King's College, London ; the epistle to the Romans, by 
Professor James Denney, of the Free Church College, Glasgow; and 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, by Professor G. G. Findlay, of 
Headingley College. 

It is somewhat unequally divided, the commentary on Acts filling 
554 pages, that on Romans 171, and that on 1 Corinthians 228. The 
method is not the same throughout the volume, and some of the 
points of difference are worthy of notice. Thus in the commentary 
on Acts there are no general statements regarding the course of 
events, no divisions or headings ; in that on Romans, while there are 
here and there brief analyses of the course of thought, there is no 
connected presentation of the content of the epistle ; but in the com- 
mentary on 1 Corinthians there are quite full statements both of the 
thought of the several main sections and also of the subordinate 
divisions. 

Again, in the commentary on Acts the simple Greek text is given ; 
in that on Romans there is a considerable number of marginal refer- 
ences; and in that on Corinthians these references, most varied in 

1 A review of Vol. I, by Professor W. Arnold Stevens, is printed in this 
Journal, Vol. II, pp. 884-9, October, 1898. 



